INTRODUCTION

does not illuminate equally and unwaveringly all sec-
tions of the play; he turns a glaring spotlight here and
there, bringing unnoticed details for the first time
into brilliant clarity, and leaving other parts by con-
trast in even deeper darkness. The spotlight is his own
inner light. His opinion is a safe guide, therefore, only
if we know Coleridge the critic as well as we know
Hamlet, the play criticized. Such examples of the neces-
sity of rectifying a critical pronouncement by some
inquiry into the critic's character and bias and intention
might be multiplied. They show that the question,
"What is the intent of the critic?" may be as impor-
tant to the reading public as the prior question, "What
is the intent of the artist?" is to the critic himself.

The title for this gathering of four essays proposes
a topic which every year grows in importance. In a
simpler world critics had taken for granted that the
work of art, like Pallas Athene, had come into being
in full maturity. Slowly men became aware that a work
of art could not be properly evaluated if it were con-
sidered as self-begotten. A poem, a play, is the creation
of a particular man living under particular circum-
stances. Mr. Wilson in his lecture has clearly traced the
stirrings of the historical spirit in eighteenth century
criticism; and the prevalence of the idea of Original
Genius in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries
shows that critics realized more and more that a work
of art is individual, unique, the creation of a man.